1961... a Glance Ahead 


To meet the expanding needs of the rapidly growing 
Golden Empire it serves, Southern Pacific continues 
its program of improvement and modernization. Our 
look-ahead plans for the coming months include the 
following: 


ENGINEERING: During 1961, 70 miles of eight-inch pipeline will 
be constructed by Southern Pacific Pipe Lines, Inc., from the Stockton 
area to Castle Air Force Base, near Merced, to handle jet fuel. The 
new line will supplement the SP affiliate’s 1,400 miles of pipeline now 
serving many il companies, as well as delivering aviation fuels to 
five military bases in the Southwest and three in central California and 
Nevada. 


MECHANICAL: Extensive physical improvements are now under 
way at our shops at Sacramento, Roseville, Los Angeles and Houston 
in keeping with SP’s program of developing “line production” tech- 
niques for repair work. 


SIGNAL AND COMMUNICATIONS: Additional installations will 
be constructed to provide improved radio communication for the Hous- 


ton train dispatching center. 


FREIGHT: Expanded facilities are planned for four intermediate 
freight terminals to keep pace with increased trailer-on-flatcar business. 


NEW EQUIPMENT: Nine hundred eighty freight cars are on 
order for delivery during 1961 as are three 4,000 horsepower diesel- 
hydraulic locomotives. An additional 25 mechanical reefers, to be built 
in 1961, will complete a $27 million order by Pacific Fruit Express 
for 1,025 cars. 


ACCOUNTING: During 1961, interdepartmental teams composed 
of specialists will continue systemwide studies of ways to further simplify 
and mechanize present procedures. Computer specialists will work 
closely with them to develop applications for processing the work on 
SP’s new tape-oriented computer systems. ° 
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Union Pacific, Rock Island 


Support Southern Pacific 
Proposal for WP Control 


Tue Unton Pactric RatLroab 

Company and the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railroad 
Company have announced their 
support of SP and opposition to 
Santa Fe in the Western Pacific 
case. 


In a statement released to the 
press, Union Pacific said, in part: 


“Any change in management or 
policy of Western Pacific is . . . 
vitally important to Union Pacific. 
Control of Western Pacific by 
Santa Fe could result in routing 
central California traffic over its 
own lines to Chicago, thus substan- 
tially lessening the volume now 
transported to and from the East 
through Utah. This would obvi- 
ously weaken the Union Pacific 
Central route. 


“After considering all aspects of 
the problem, the Union Pacific is 
of the opinion that the public in- 
terest and its own interest would 
be better served if the Southern 
Pacific is granted the authority to 
acquire control of the Western 
Pacific.” 

The Rock Island intervened in 
the case before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, commenting in 
its petitions that SP’s plan “not 
only would afford the opportunity 
for improvements in transporta- 
tion .. . but it would also preserve 
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the present competitive routes” via 
Salt Lake City and Tucumcari. 
Santa Fe control of WP, on the 
other hand, would give Santa Fe 
the “opportunity to exercise an 
undue degree of control of not only 
the Salt Lake City-Denver route, 
but also the Southern transconti- 
nental route,” the Rock Island pe- 
titions said. 


Santa Fe Could Have 
WP Trackage Rights 
If SP Wins the Case 


OUTHERN Paciric has an- 

nounced that if its application 
to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for stock control of the 
Western Pacific Railroad is ap- 
proved, it will propose that West- 
ern Pacific offer Santa Fe full joint 
trackage rights over the WP be- 
tween Stockton and Bieber, Cali- 
fornia. 

President D. J. Russell said that 
SP’s anouncement is “to make 
sure'there is no misunderstanding 
about Southern Pacific’s intentions 
to preserve the Bieber Route, or 
WP’s so-called Inside Gateway, be- 
tween California and the Pacific 
Northwest.” 


Ever since SP applied for WP 
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control last October, he said, SP 
has insisted that it would retain 
the Bieber Route, and maintain 
Western Pacific, with all its routes 
and gateways, as a separate rail- 
road. 

“The arrangement we're offering 
now should remove all doubts as to 
SP’s desire and intent to maintain 
the separate and independent exist- 
ence of the Bieber Route,” Mr. 
Russell added. 


“At the same time, joint track- 
age rights with Santa Fe over this 
line will in no way alter our pro- 
posals to make service improve- 
ments and reduce costs through 
coordination of facilities and serv- 
ices of Western Pacific and South- 
ern Pacific. 

“Our primary aim in seeking 
control of WP has always been to 
take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties for these important improve- 
ments that the parallel and inter- 
weaving nature of SP and WP 
lines affords,” he said, “and this 
would not be changed.” 

Under the proposed arrange- 
ment, which would also require 
approval of the ICC, Southern Pa- 
cific would be agreeable to West- 
ern Pacific granting Santa Fe full 
trackage rights to serve industries 
now or hereafter located along the 
Western Pacific line mentioned. 
Santa Fe would also be able to 
interchange cars directly with the 
Great Northern at Bieber. 

Mr. Russell said that SP contem- 
plates that reasonable rental 
charges would be assessed against 
the Santa Fe for use of Western 
Pacific trackage and that operat- 
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ing and maintenance charges 
would be divided as they now are 
on the 67-mile line between Mojave 
and Bakersfield, where Santa Fe 
has been using Southern Pacific 
tracks over the Tehachapi Moun- 
tains for the past 75 years. 


H. D. Gray Appointed 
Treasurer at Houston 


H. D. GRAY 


H. D. Gray has been appointed 
treasurer of Southern Pacific Lines 
in Texas and Louisiana, with head- 
quarters at Houston. He succeeds 
J. E. Echols who retired recently. 

Gray will also serve as treasurer 
of Southern Pacific Terminal Com- 
pany, Rio Bravo Oil Company, 
Texas Town Lot Company and 
SP Transport Company. 

He had been assistant treasurer 
since 1953 and during the past year 
he also served as secretary for our 
lines in Texas and Louisiana. 


| 
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OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Men and Women of Southern Pacific: WASHINGTON 25,D.¢. 


OMMUNISM TODAY poses a gi- 

gantic threat to our democracy. 
This international conspiracy is 
bent on destroying our govern- 
ment of law. In its place the com- 
munists would establish a brutal 
dictatorship. Under this tyranny, 
the freedoms we as American citi- 
zens now enjoy would be ruthless- 
ly suppressed. The dignity of the 
individual would be cruelly denied 
by an all-powerful regime. 

To further their evil aims, the 
communists will stop at nothing. 
Never do they hesitate to use all 
the cunning at their command, 
Deceit, distortion, trickery — all 
are weapons deftly wielded by 
these fanatics. The principles of 
honesty, fair play and integrity have no meaning for them. The only 
morality accepted by these conspirators is that which promotes their 
goal of world domination. 

The communists are today directing their deceitful tactics in a special 
program to lure our youth, Just last fall, as part of this effort, the 
communists began issuing a monthly publication entitled “New Horizons 
for Youth” designed for young Americans. This magazine claims to 
be a “progressive” forum for discussing the problems of the day. Most 
significantly, however, the publication does not indicate that its editor, 
Daniel Rubin, is none other than the National Youth Director of the 
Communist Party, USA. 

Just recently in Chicago a three-day conference described as a meet- 
ing of “progressive youth” was held. Attending the meeting and actually 
directing it was this same Daniel Rubin. The purpose of the conference 
—to set up plans for a new national youth organization. The group 
will, of course, be labeled as “independent.” Yet, its programs and 
activities will be secretly manipulated by communists. 


The communists are by no means limiting their. efforts to attempts 


J. EDGAR HOOVER 
Director of FBI 
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to subvert the youth of this Nation. They constantly are plotting to 
infiltrate all segments of our society. Industry and labor unions are 
prime targets. Today, the Communist Party in the United States feels 
optimistic that its influence im our national life will be increased. 

It is vitally important that we as American citizens are fully informed 
of the methods utilized by the communists. Each of us must be able 
to recognize the true nature of this atheistic menace. Certainly, if we 
are aware of the fallacies of communism, we will never be duped by 
its false appeals. 

We have the sacred responsibility of upholding the ideals which 
underlie this Nation’s greatness. Never can we afford to become 
complacent about our duties as American citizens. If we are to effec- 
tively combat communism, we must have the full strength of democracy 


at our command. 


ohn E Hoover 
Director 


U S.MARINE CORPS personnel at Houston were guests of Southern Pacific employes af 
a luncheon marking the 185th birthday of the corps. Left to right, are M. C. Jones, 
chief clerk to general manager, and toustmaster at luncheon, Captain Alva F. Thomp- 


son, Jr, officer in charge of the Houston recruiting station, and Corporal Dorothy 
Galowicz who cut the ‘cake for the 50 guests in attendance at the celebration. 
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Prehistoric Plants 
Form ‘Miracle’ Earth 


overy pay billions of tiny pre- 
historic plants, fossilized dia- 
toms, are scooped out of the White 
Hills surrounding Lompoc in Santa 
Barbara County, California. 

Here—served by Southern Pa- 
cific —the Johns-Manville Corp. 
and the Dicalite Division of Great 
Lakes Carbon Corp. carry on one 
of the world’s most interesting 
and unusual industrial activities. 

To a large part of the world the 
word “diatom” is meaningless, the 
use of these prehistoric plants com- 
pletely unknown. Yet, whenever a 
doctor gives a “wonder” drug to 
a sick patient, whenever a soldier 
in the tropics draws drinking water 
from a portable :filter, whenever a 
housewife saves time and effort 
with a new polish which leaves 
her windows or silverware gleam- 
ing, whenever people swim in pub- 
lic or private pools, microscopic 
diatoms have played an important 
part in producing the product or 
service, 

When you drink beer or water, 
use sugar, have your clothes 
cleaned, you’ve put these little fos- 
sils to work. The uses by which 
this product serves us each day are 
so multitudinous that it would take 
pages to list and explain them all. 

What makes these little pre- 
historic plants so valuable? Almost 
pure silica, these diatoms are made 
up of hundreds of intricate pat- 
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terns. The rigidity and serried 
formation of the fossils make them 
ideal filter aids. They are unusual- 
ly light: about 10 pounds per cubic 
foot (clay and sand weigh about 
100 pounds per cubic foot). Johns- 
Manville’s diatomaceous product, 
Celite, will absorb three times its 
own weight of liquid, yet will not 
gather appreciable amounts from 
the air. Because of their uniquely 
intricate structure, diatoms have 
tremendous specific surface: Less 
than one-half pound has a surface 
area equal to the area of a football 
field (45,000 square feet). 

These unusual properties make 
diatomaceous powders outstanding 
in the field of filtration, where in 
the last 30 years they have brought 
major changes in the established 
procedures of many industries. 

Actually the story of the diatom 
begins five to twenty million years 
ago in the middle of the Miocene 
period. At that time much of what 
is now California was below sea 
level. Geologists believe the Lompoc 
area was an archipelago of low-ly- 
ing islands, In the protected waters 
among these islands grew diatoms: 
aquatic single-celled algae made up 
of a living cell enclosed by two 
protective cell walls. or valves of 
silica. The microscopically-sized 
diatoms had the ability to extract 
this protective silica from their 
environment. Enormous quantities 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Tons of diatoms—Billions of ancient microscopic sea algae processed here 
at Johns-Manville’s White Hills plant near Lompoc are carried by Southern 
Pacific trains to industries across the nation. The diatom, almost pure silica, 
serves as a valuable filter in hundreds of manufacturing processes, 
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of these plankton organisms were 
brought to the Lompoc waters by 
prevailing winds and tides. The 
unusually rich siliceous content of 
the water here permitted them to 
thrive and multiply fantastically. 
When these plants die, their sili- 
ceous shells become inorganic min- 
eral in the form of sediment on 
the bottom of whatever body of 
water they have inhabited. As the 
ancient Pacific Ocean receded and 
the California coastline changed 
drastically, this sediment was left 
to dry and solidify. 
Early Mining 

For centuries it lay beneath a 
thin layer of top soil, in many 
places exposed by erosion. In 1893 
the rancher who owned the prop- 
erty where the Johns-Manville 
plant now stands mined blocks of 
the diatomite and shipped them to 
San Francisco, where the product 
was used in producing thermal 
insulations. 

During the following years the 
Lompoc “White Hills” property 
changed hands often as the interest 
in the uses of diatomaceous earth 
increased. 

J-M purchased the White Hills 
in 1928 and since then has expand- 
ed and modernized the processing 
operations with the latest techno- 
logical improvements. 

Today both J-M and Great Lakes 
Carbon Corp. are exploring new 
uses of the diatom. The future of 
these tiny prehistoric plants, whose 
impact on modern industrial oper- 
ations and economy has ‘been in- 
calculable, seems unlimited. 
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STILL FAITHFUL to Southern Pacific is Laura 
Barber, shown here with her little sister, 
Ann. Last year, Laura was given a party 
by her friends on the railroad whe dubbed 
her “Miss Most Faithful” because she 
rarely missed a day waving to train crews 
passing near Ennis, Texas. 


OUR COVER 


N SP FREIGHT train moves 
through desert country of 
the Southwest toward waiting 
markets. Every day an average 


of 725 freight trains roll over 
SP’s 14,500-mile rail network. 
They haul a daily average of 
nearly 300,000 tons of freight 
for people and industry. 
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George B. Hanson Dies 
At SP General Hospital 


EORGE B, Hanson, who retired 

as president of Pacific Electric 
and assistant to the president of 
Southern Pacific in 1958 after 51 
years’ service, ie 3 = 
died at the SP 
Hospital in 
San Francisco 
on January 13. 
He was 68. 

He joined 
SP as a junior 
clerk in the 
General Pas- 
senger Office, 
San Francisco 
in 1907 when 
he was 15 years old. 

After holding various positions 
in the Passenger Office he was ap- 
pointed chief of solicitations in 
1924 and later was named city 
passenger agent at San Francisco. 
From 1926 to 1939 he was district 
passenger agent in San Francisco 
and San Jose, and in 1939 was 
appointed general passenger agent, 
Southern District, with headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles. 

He become passenger traffic 
manager, Southern District, in 
1946 and was appointed president 
of Pacific Electric and assistant to 
the president, SP, in 1954. 

Hanson was the originator of 
the Suntan Special week end ex- 
cursion train which operated for 
many. years between the Bay Area 
and Santa Cruz. During his ca- 
reer he was well known. as: an 
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GEORGE HANSON. 


exponent of modern methods in 
travel services. He instituted and 
developed SP’s Los Angeles Cen- 
tral Travel Service Agency with 
its unique telephone sales plan— 
first on any US railroad. 

He was a director of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
and the All Year Club of Southern 
California and also contributed his 
leadership ability to a score of 
civic, cultural, youth and educa- 
Honal organizations. 


A. J. Galan Retires; 
Changes Announced 


A. J. Galan, assistant freight 
traffic manager, Rates and Divi- 
sions, San Francisco, has retired 
after more than 43 years’ service 
with Southern Pacific. 

Jj. H. Lyons, formerly general 
freight agent—Rates, San Fran- 
cisco, was named to succeed Galan. 

Other appointments“were: 

S. R. Christensen, formerly 
assistant general freight agent, Los 
Angeles, to general freight agent— 
Rates, San Francisco. 

E. E. Portwood, formerly com- 
merce agent, San Francisco, to as- 
sistant general freight agent, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles. 

D. D. Powers, formerly head 
rate clerk Manufactured Prod- 
ucts, to commerce agent, San Fran- 
cisco. 
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Thirteenth of a Series: Cities Served by SP 


Victoria... 


‘Texas Most Solid City’ 


Vicronra, TEXAS, is home to some 
140 Southern Pacific employes. 
A good many of them remember 
when the city’s citizens numbered 
only a few over 15,000. It wasn’t 
long ago, just 10 years.to be exact. 

The city is one of the few in 
the United States whose population 
has more than doubled since the 
last census. Today she boasts over 
32,000 inhabitants and she’s still 
growing. But Victoria differs from 
many other rapid-growth commu- 
nities in that she has managed to 
keep one foot on the ground, grow- 
ing solidly, with sureness and dis- 
patch but without frenzy and spec- 
ulation. 
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Both Southern Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Transport Com- 
pany serve the city, which is the 
center of a large agricultural and 
cattle raising area and the scene 
of extensive oil drilling activity. 

J. W. Word is traimaster at 
Victoria and W. E. Tschihart 
serves as the local freight agent. R. 
A. Lowther is terminal supervisor 
of SPT, which operates over 7,000 
certificated route miles in Texas 
and Louisiana. 

The area around Victoria was 
endowed by nature with fertile 
soil, a mild climate providing 280 
growing days, and ample rainfall 
for agriculture. Of the approxi- 
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mate 572,000 acres of land in Vic- 
toria county, 97,000 are in cultiva- 
tion, yielding crops of cotton, grain, 
sorghum, corn and rice valued at 
$6 million annually. Another $6 
million is added to the basic econ- 
omy each year through livestock 
production, consisting mainly ‘of 
top-grade beef cattle. Victoria 
county has more than 80,000 head 
of cattle, ranking sixth in Texas 
and eighth in the nation. 

Over 3,000 producing oil and 
gas. wells are located in the county 
and the area within 45 miles of 
Victoria produces annually about 
500,000,000 barrels of oi] with a 
value of $1,250,000,000. 

Only 26 miles from the Gulf of 
Mexico, Victoria will soon have an 


A double-hoomed dredge working on the 
Victoria barge canal, which will connect 
with the intracoastal canal, 
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outlet to the rest of the world 
through a barge canal now under 
construction. 

Just last year blueprints were 
completed for a 40-acre industrial 
park to accommodate 30 firms. 

The citizens of Victoria were 
quick to realize that if their city 
was to live up to its slogan as 
“Texas’ Most Solid City” its rapid 
economic growth had to be paral- 
leled with a cultural and educa- 
tional growth within the commu- 
nity. 

Victoria College, founded in 
1925, now occupies eight modern 
buildings located on an expansive 
40-acre campus. A new million 
dollar three-grade high school has 
an enrollment of some 1,000 stu- 
dents. 

Victoria has an active Civic The- 
atre as well as a Little Theatre for 
children. City-owned parks and 


_ playgrounds are supplemented with 


privately owned recreational fa- 
cilities. 

Long strides in the field of health 
have established the city as the 
medical center of the area. And, 
in Victoria, the Devereaux Foun- 
dation is establishing a $600,000 
treatment center for emotionally 
disturbed and retarded children. 

As the city has grown, its attrac- 
tiveness as a retail trade center has 
increased. Downtown merchants 
have blended a metropolitan retail- 
ing atmosphere with small-town 
friendliness to serve the 280,000 
population trade area. : 

With all the activity now going 
on in this Texas city it’s hard to 
realize that it was once a sleepy 
little Mexican settlement officially 
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BRAHMA BULL IS INSPECTED BY PROSPECTIVE VICTORIA BUYERS, 


named Nuestra Senora de Guada- 
lupe de Jesus y Victoria. It was 
founded by Don Martin de Leon, 
who in 1805 received permission 
from Mexico to establish a colony. 

The boundaries of the colony 
included parts of the present Jack- 
son, Lavaca, Dewitt and Victoria 
counties. The seat of government 
was located on the banks of the 
Guadalupe River, on a 640-acre 
grant. There were eight Anglo- 
American families in the colony 
and de Leon was allowed to bring 
in 33 Mexican families of good 
standing and of the Catholic reli- 
gion. Each colonist received one 
Teague of land and a town lot. The 
colony prospered. 

De Leon's first task was to plan 
his city, which was laid out in ac- 
cordance with his knowledge of 
European and ‘Mexican cities. Of 
prime importance was the market 
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square used by itinerant traders 
and local settlers. This, which is 
known today as de Leon Plaza, 
covers a full city block and is a 
refreshing oasis of well-kept grass 
and trees in the heart of the down- 
town business section. Apparently 
de Leon’s best friends lived on 
Victoria’s present Main Street. It 
was originally named La Calle de 
Los Diez Amigos (the street of ten 
friends). 

Jt was not until after the Texas 
Revolution that Victoria started 
taking on its Anglo-American 
characteristics. Under the Repub- 
lie of Texas, Victoria County was 
created May 17, 1836, with the 
city of Victoria for the county seat. 

With the influx of German immi- 
grants in the 1840's, much of the 
aspect of the town changed from 
Mexican to Colonial. German. ‘Set- 
tlers from earlier founded Anglo- 
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American communities had moved 
into Victoria and the village popu- 
lation became a medley of several 
nationalities. 

In 1846 disaster struck the town 
in the form ol a terrible cholera 
epidemic, during which victims 
died so rapidly that they could not 
be buried properly and were hur- 
riedly dumped into shallow exea- 
vations in a common burying 
ground — the present Memorial 
Square, 

Such tragedy did not defeat the 
pioneer spirit of those spared by 
the raging disease. They continued 
to develop their settlement along 
the bank of the winding Guada- 
lupe River. And thus the seed was 
planted which grew into the highly 
developed agricultural, industrial, 
financial and cultural center which 
Victoria is today. 


He Enjoyed Trip 
Aboard the Cascade 


J. M. McCiettanp, Sr. pub- 
lisher of the Longview (Washing- 
ton} Daily News, rode our Cascade 
recently and wrote about his ex- 
perience for the newspaper. With 
his permission, we quote the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the article: 

“Our starting point was Berke- 
ley . . . and the train was the 
Southern Pacific Cascade, one of 
the deluxe trains in the West .. . 
we arrived at the Kelso station 
the next morning still on the same 
Pullman in which we left Berkeley 
and which gave us an opportunity 
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to sleep late and have a leisurely 
breakiast. 

“,,.. a meal in the dining car 
on a train is always a happy ex- 
perience and we never cease to be 
astonished at the quality and vari- 
ety of food that can come from this 
mobile kitchen. It happened that 
we had turkey dinners which in- 
cluded the proverbial ‘soup to nuts’ 
menu, tastefully and properly 
served in an atmosphere of snowy 
table linen and shining silver with 
flower filled vases on the table. 

“The train trip was an enjoyable 
one, especially sitting around in 
the evening in the club car.” 

Mr. McClelland mentioned that 
it would take only five hours by 
plane from Berkeley to Longview 
as against 17 hours by train. Then 
he wrote: “So why did we spend 
17 hours making a five-hour trip? 
We are not quite sure except that 
we do know it was a happy ex- 
perience. We had fun. We had two 
good meals. We slept well. We 
luxuriated in the diner and the 
cheerful homey club car and 
thrilled somewhat in our walk 
down the long narrow carpeted 
corridor of the ‘room car’ to our 
space labeled ‘H’ which hung from 
a ceiling pendant. And when we 
wanted any attention either in the 
sleeping car or the club car all we 
had to do was push a button and 
there was the porter at our elbow. 

“If we had felt like it, we could 
have walked up through the long 
line of cars and visited with the 
folks up front. The whole train 
was ours for the time being and we 
were living it up.” 
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Presidential Commission 
To Study RR Work Rules 


15-man Presidential Commis- 
sion began a study last month 
of proposals to overhaul obsolete 
railroad rules in order to bring 
them into line with modern tech- 
nology and competitive reality. 
The Commission is composed of 
five representatives named by rail- 
road management, five nominated 
by railroad labor, and five — in- 
cluding the chairman, retiring Sec- 
retary of Labor, James P, Mitchell 
~—to represent the public. 


Co-operative Search 


The Commission will make all 
necessary rules for conducting its 
investigation, giving both manage- 
ment and labor a full and fair 
hearing. In turn, these parties 
agree to give their full cooperation. 
Each has evidenced respect for the 
other’s position and for the indus- 
try’s obligation to the public it 
serves by consenting to a co-opera- 
tive search for lasting solutions. 

The Commission is authorized 
to use ils best efforts, by mediation, 
to bring about an amicable settle- 
ment between management and 
labor on the issues at hand. 

Both management and labor 
have stated that the proceedings of 
the Commission and its final report 
shall be accepted in Hew of the 
mediation and emergency board 
procedures provided under the 
Railway Labor Act. 


A report of the Commission’s 
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findings and recommendations will 
be filed with President Kennedy on 
or before December 1 of this year. 
However, at the request of a major- 
ity of the Commission, an exten- 
sion of time can be granted not to 
exceed 90 days. 

While the recommendations of 
the Commission will not be bind- 
ing on either labor or management, 
they are certain to have great 
weight in bringing about a solu- 
tion to the pressing issue of mod- 
ernizing the rules under which 
some 200,000 American railroad- 
ers work in train operations— 
about one-fourth the total industry 
employment. 

This unprecedented development 
—bringing public representatives 
into the resolution of a complex 
industrial labor issue — climaxes 
one and a half years of effort by 
U. S. railroads to get a non-parti- 
san commission to study objec- 
tively the out-moded work rules 
structure and its impact on the gen- 
eral welfare, The agreement under- 
scores mutual labor-management 
concern for the public interest in 
finding solutions for a problem 
that burdens all the nation. 


Members of the Presidential 
Commission include: 

For the Public: Mitchell, 
John T. Dunlop, Harvard eco- 


nomics professor; Charles A. 
Myers, staff member at the Massa- 
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chusetts Institute of Technology; 
Francis J. Robertson, Washing- 
ton attorney and arbitrater; and 
Russell A. Smith, arbitrator 


from Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


For the Industry: Daniel P. 
Loomis, president, Association of 
American Railroads: G. W. 
Knight, director of labor rela- 
tions, Pennsylvania Railroad; J. 
E. Wolfe, vice president of per- 
sonnel, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; B. B. Bryant, assistant 
vice president of personnel, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio; and T. A. Jerrow, 


vice president of operations, Great 
Northern. 


For the Brotherhoods: A 
Zimmerman, assistant grand 
chief engineer, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; 8. C, Phil- 
lips, assistant president, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen; H. F, Sites, vice 
president, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; S, W. Holliday, vice 
president, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and Brakemen; and J. W. 
Fallon, vice president, Switch- 
men’s Union of North America. 


THE LONGEST SHIPMENT ever handled by rail, according to AAR records, moved via 
Southern Pacific recently at Houston. A vessel, 22712 fect long, 12 feet in diameter 
and weighing 466,000 pounds was moved from the Wyatt Industries, Inc., across town 
to the plant of the Sinclair-Koppers Chemical Company. When installed, it with be the 
tallest processing vessel ever erected in one piece. Sinclair-Koppers Chemical Company 


is owned by Sinclair Oit Corp., New York and Koppers Company of Pittsburgh. 
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MILEPOST 


In this, the fourth in our series on pre-retirement 


planning, we continue the discussions on activities 
and take up the problem of where to live. 


YOUR ACTIVITIES 


Entertainment 

Unless you have more of a re- 
tirement nest egg put away than 
most persons your budget prob- 
ably won’t allow much for enter- 
tainment. But your entertainment 
dollar can be stretched. Here are 
a few tips you might try. 

Instead of going out to dinner 
and a movie at night plan on hav- 
ing lunch and taking in a matinee. 
You'll find you will save almost 
enough over evening prices to go 
out again. 

Check with the high schools and 
colleges in your area. They usually 
offer free lectures and other forms 
of inexpensive entertainment. 

Sitting in a law court listening 
to cases being tried can be very 
interesting. 

Social clubs for retired people 
are becoming popular in many 
locations. If your town doesn’t 
have such a club why not organize 
one—that will keep you busy for 
a long ‘time, and think of the new 
friends -you’ll make. 

And, .of :course, after’ you've 
retired you'll have-time to. read 
all those‘ books you've. wanted :to. 


read for -years’ but.:never found: 
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the time—and take leisurely tours 
through museums you've only 
briefly visited before. 


WHERE TO LIVE? 


Where to live is one of the 
major problems that face us during 
the last third of our lifetime. 

Perhaps you’ve always thought 
that when you retire you'd like 
to move to a warmer climate or, 
if you live in the city, you’ve 
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dreamed of moving to a quiet farm. 
Any such move may bring happi- 
ness or tragedy, depending on how 
much real thought and foresight 
have gone into it. 

Before moving to a new area 
you should give it some serious 
thought and study. Will you have 
friends there? Is it going to cost 
more or less to live in the new 
locale? What is the year ‘round 
weather like? Are there parks, 
libraries, medical facilities and 
other things you might need? Are 
you sure you'd like to live in the 
new area permanently-—it may be 
great for a vacation but making 
it “home” may be a horse of an- 
other color. 

If you are thinking about mov- 
ing, start reading newspapers from 
the places you are interested in. It 
will give you some idea of. social 
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life, recreational facilities, clubs, 
churches, etc. Also from the ads 
you can learn the approximate 
price of food, clothing and other 
commodities in that area. Check 
the classified ads for rental units 
available and homes for sale. 
You'll be surprised how much you 
can find out about the general 
personality of a town from reading 
its papers. 

If you do decide to move it 
might be a good idea to rent your 
home for a year or so before you 
sell. You may find you don’t like 
the new location and want to re- 
turn to your former hometown. 

If the effort of keeping up your 
present home is making too many 
demands-on your health or budget, 
you might consider moving to a 
small apartment. But before you 
move stop and think—will the loss 
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of a yard to putter in be offset by 
the advantages of easier apartment 
living? 

What about moving in with a 
son or daughter? The odds are 
against your finding happiness in 
such an arrangement. In fact the 
chance of such a setup being mu- 
tually satisfactory in the typical 
American household is about one 
in a hundred. 

Hf you don’t have your own 
home and your income is not suffi- 
cient to rent one, rather than living 
with relatives you might pay board 
in someone else’s home. Lf the 
neighbors think it rather odd that 
you are living with strangers when 
you have your own children don’t 
fet it bother you. As you probably 
learned long ago you can’t always 
pay attention to what the neigh- 
bers think when doing what’s best 
for yourself. 

In some sections of the country 
“communities” offering life-leasing 
for retired persons are becoming 
popular. In these developments a 
person pays a set sum plus monthly 
payments, depending on the serv- 
ices involved. In many this service 
includes food and shelter for the 
rest of the person’s life. 

In a future section dealing with 
finances we'll go into some of the 
financial aspects that should be 
considered when selecting a place 
to live. 

(Continued next month) 


Jessye Allen, secretary in the 
Superintendent’s Office at El Paso 
and Rio Grande Division Bulletin 
representative, was recently elected 
president of the El Paso Chapter 
of Executives’ Secretaries. 
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Old Friend of SP 
Gifted with TV Set 


ANY YEARS ago the Bulletin 

carried a story about George 
Nelson of Canby, Oregon, who at 
the age of 14 was paralyzed as 
result of a swimming accident, and 
who, from his home near the 
Southern Pacific tracks, made it a 
point to wave at the crews of pass- 
ing trains, and how each new stu- 
dent brakeman or fireman was 
taught that it was part of his duties 
when passing Canby to “wave to 
George.” 


After this had gone on a few 
years the railroaders made up a 
fund and bought George a radio. 
Then TV was born, and his rail- 
road friends saw to it that one 
was provided for Friend George. 

George Nelson is now 42 years 
old, still paralyzed, still waves at 
trains, and the train and engine- 
men still respond with greetings 
as they pass his home. Sometimes 
at night it’s a wave of a lantern or 
a light note of the diesel horn, but 
they don’t forget. 

His first television had about 
lived its life, so just in time for 
Christmas 1960 the trainmen, en- 
ginemen, and other Portland Divi- 
sion railroad {friends made a hap- 
pier holiday for both George and 
themselves by presenting him with 
a brand new remote control TV sel 
which he can operate from his bed. 
Presentation was made by Lowell 
Barger, engineer, Mike Turley and 
Ernie Bray, conductors. 


—By Howarp BalLey 
Portland Division 
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EYE-PLEASING to the throngs who lined the sidewalks of Ei Paso for the annual Sun 
Carnival Parade was the float entered by the SP Club—Venus, Goddess af Love. Venus, 
portrayed by Cora Branson, sat in front of a hig sea shell of misty blue, holding the 
reins of a sea horse. A hidden machine made bubbles rise, and a dolphin blowing a 
trumpet announced the birth of the goddess—as in the ancient myth—from the sea. 
Spectators agreed it was a beautiful, effective float. 


YHEY HAD A PARTY to celebrate seventeen accident-free years. The cereful workers 
are in the Portland Division Electrical Department and in honor of their splendid 
record they were guests at twe banquets; one for Portland workers, one for Eugene 
people. Shown here are some of the Portland folks at the Anchorage Restaurant. 
spormmarmcaccom a “0 
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Southern Pacific Men 
Honored For Scout Work 


Or THE EVE of “Boy Scout Week 

—1961,” February 7-13, three 
Southern Pacific men were honored 
by the Oakland Area Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, for their out- 
standing service to the organiza- 
tion. 

W. F. McBrayer, assistant chief 
clerk, who retired January 31 after 
41 years’ service and T. C. Wil- 
liams, special pay roll accountant, 
both of Auditor of Pay Roll Ac- 
counts, San Francisco, received the 
25-year Veteran Award. They were 
selected from over six thousand 
registered adult leaders to receive 
special recognition. To merit such 
an award, a Scouter must maintain 
an active registered membership 
with a local Boy Scout Council 
and the National Council, Boy 
Scouts of America. 

R. J. Gakman, steno-clerk at 
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Oakland, received the Scout Statu- 
cette Award for his outstanding 
leadership as a Scoutmaster as well 
as for “the many and varied addi- 
tional services he has performed 
for Scouting in his neighborhood 
and community.” 

This year’s Boy Scout Week 
closes the celebration of the Boy 
Scout Golden Jubilee Year, and 
launches Scouting’s second fifty 
years. Over 5 million Cub Scouts, 
Boy Scouts, Explorers and Adult 
Leaders observed the organiza- 
tion’s Slst anniversary. 

During the week, special services 
were observed in churches of all 
faiths. While not a religious-teach- 
ing movement, the Boy Scouts of 
America believes that no boy can 
grow to successful manhood ‘with- 
out a firm belief in God. Many re- 
ligious awards earned through and 
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presented by the boy’s own re- 
ligious institution were presented 
during the special services. 

Also during the week there were 
special unit meetings with parents 
as guests, handicraft exhibits, win- 
dow displays, school assembly and 
civic observances. 

Southern Pacific congratulates 
this fine organization on its 51st 
birthday and proudly salutes our 
employes who are actively engaged 
in Scouting work. 


Silver Anniversary 
For Old Timers Club 


On the fifth of this month the 
Old Timers Club of Southern Pa- 
cific at Ogden celebrated its Silver 
Anniversary. Twenty-five years 
ago three retired SP men—E. 0. 
Halstead, Nate Healy and Fred 
Stone—conceived the idea of the 
club and it has functioned steadily 
since then. 

The primary objective of the 
club has been to promote friend- 
ship among railroad people, and 
such varied events as picnics, pen- 
sioners birthdays, and Christmas 
parties have been widely attended. 
Members also do a lot of traveling 
together, visiting places such as 
Mexico, Alaska, Canada, and so 
forth. 

The only requirement for mem- 
hership in the club is a minimum 
of twenty years of service with 
Southern Pacific or any of its 
subsidiaries. There are now about 
400 members in the club, paying 
annual dues of $1.00. 


Support your RED CROSS 
February, 1961 


JULIUS C. STROM, pipefitter in Eugene, 
has been presented with the Silver Beaver 
award by the Oregon Trail Council of 
Boy Scouts. This is the highest award for 
adults participating in scout werk. 


Telegraphers to Honor 
Inventor of Telegraph 

Each of the 55 chapters of the 
Morse Telegraph Club of America, 
Inc., plans to hold a banquet next 
April to commemorate the birthday 
of Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of 
the telegraph, according to a state- 
ment by Jack B. Welles, national 
historian. 

There are some 125,000 telegra- 
phers in the country, 90% of them 
from railroads; some are active, 
others are retired and the balance 
are working at other positions. 

Any Morse telegraph operator 
who has had one year or more 
experience is eligible for member- 
ship. Just write to Jack Welles at 
502 Elm Avenue, Long Beach 12, 
California, for an application form. 
Annual dues are $2.00. 
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LETTERS FROM SP PATRONS 


Below are reproduced excerpts from just a few of the many letters 
received in recent weeks from passengers pleased with Southern Pacific 
service and equipment. Remember—smiling service sells space. 


“... We recovered the childtime thrill and repose of Christmas on a 
friendly Southern Pacific coast line train . . .” Grandparents 

* - » You people have more of the old ‘get up and go’ than any other 
railroad I have ever done business with, and 1 am sure you will 
continue to be the ‘Best in the West.’ ”. . . Traffie Manager 

“. .. 1 very stupidly left a package on the 5:32 commute train. 
Through your courteous and efficient procedures you returned it to 
me the next day .. .” Banker 

“, . . Especially noteworthy is the cleanliness and excellent main- 
tenance of your railroad’s passenger equipment. I look forward to 
juture opportunities to travel Southern Pacific ...” Professor 

“. In this day when people condemn railroads for almost anything, 
1 think you are fortunate in having such fine sales people in your 
organization .. .” Physician 

“... We had a ball; everyone was so wonderful...” Vacationer 

“... ] enjoy making a trip from Los Angeles to New Orleans on 
your railroad several times a year. It is a grand opportunity to take 
a little rest away from all the turmoil...” Chairman of the Board 


HONORED. A. P. Hardy, right, district 
| passenger and public relations representa- 
tive at El Paso, was the recipient of a 
National Defense Transportation Associa- 
tion’s Distinguished Certificate Award, 
Presentation was made by Walter Carey, 
national president of the NDTA at the 
national convention held in New Orleans. 
The awerd was for El Paso chapter's 
@ participation in the successful Southwest- 
em Transportation Seminar. Hardy is 
president of the Ef Paso chapter. 
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Slogan Contest 
Winners Named; 
R. M. Murdock First 


Winns OF THE 1961 Freight 
Claim Prevention Slogan Con- 
test were announced last month by 
P. M. Chaimov, manager, Special- 
ized Operations, San Francisco. 

Richard M. Murdock, locomotive 
engineer on the Western Division, 
took first prize of $25 for his 
slogan: Sare HANDLING TAKES 
EFForT. 

Placing second was Marilyn 
Hathaway, a stenographer for SP 
Pipe Lines at Roseville, who sub- 
mitted the entry: SHIPPERS CARE— 
Do You? She received a check 
for $15. 

A. V. Ravagni, comptometer op- 
erator, Freight Claim Department, 
San Francisco, took the $10 third 
prize for his slogan: Ciatm PRE- 
VENTION Is a Fut Time Jon. 

This was the third time that Mur- 
dock has placed in the contest. He 
came in second in 1957 and was a 
first prize winner in 1959, 


William E. Waller, who re- 
tired in 1952 as rate clerk in the 
Freight Department, General Office, 
is the author of a new book called 
Hexaology, published by Vantage 
Press, Inc., of New York City. In 
his book, Waller traces the num- 
ber 6, and its variants, as the 
dominant factor in the structure of 
matter, the movements of history, 
the evolution of life, the manifesta- 
tions of the spirit, and of nature. 
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R..M. MURDOCK 


SP Writer Now 
On Fourth Book 


Gzorce AppiLL, SP engineer, 
Roseburg, known locally as the 
“writin? railroader” has recently 
had his third book published— 
Rails West. Previous books were 
Pacific Slope Railroads and This 
Was Railroading. Before the 
presses had stopped rolling on his 
third, George was well into the 
fourth—on the subject of Civil 
War railroads. 

Abdill’s books are known for 
their profusion of old-time railroad 
pictures, Between his shifts on the 
yard engine at Roseburg, Abdill 
puts in many hours at the type- 
writer, and his talent has won him 
a place among those whose names 
appear in “Who's Who Among 
Pacific Northwest Writers.” 
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DBURSEY FARAUDO, assistant manager, 
Contract Department, General Office, has 
retired after 43 years with Southern 
Pacific. He was honored by his friends at 
@ farewell luncheon at the Palace Hotel 
in San Francisco, 


4 VINCENT DANTON, office machine re- 
pairman, Duplicating Bureau, San Fran- 
cisco, retired January 31 after more than 
40 years’ service with SP. 


> ROY L. SPRAYBERRY, chief clerk, Pay Roll 
Tax Bureau, office of the Auditor of Pay 
Roll Accounts, has retired after more 
than 38 years with Southern Pacific, 
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DV. C, CONE, signal shop foreman, EI 
Paso, has retired after 35 years’ service, 
He now plans to devote his time to the 
Youth Church Camp in the Sacramento 


< Mountains of New Mexico. 


D ARCHIE CLOW, conductor on the Port- 
land Division, has retired after 43 years of 
railroading with the company. 
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FRANK B. CHASE, engineer on the Salt 
Lake Division, has retired after nearly 44 
years with SP, Shown with him is his wife. 


EVERETT E. THURMAN, engineer on the 
Salt Lake Division, hus retired after 43 


years of railroading with SP, 
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HE SONG is ended . . . but the 

melody lingers on for many SP 
people who brought happiness and 
enjoyment to others as well as to 
themselves this past Christmas sea- 
son. We haven't room to bring 
you all the holiday happenings— 
but these pictures give you some 
idea of what we mean. 


A FIRST PRIZE winner in the Alameda, 
California, Christmas lighting contest was 
the home of Douglas Odermatt, file clerk, 
Pacific Motor Trucking, San Francisco. 


COAST DIVISION Superintendent Robert A. 
Miller (insert) welcomed more than 3,200 
employes and their families to the Coast 
Division's Annual Christmas Party held in 
the Civic Auditorium at San Jose, 


A CHRISTMAS PARTY complete with Santa 
and a bag full of gifts was given for 
children at the Sahuaro School for Asth- 
matic Children by Lodge 460, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen and its auxiliary at 
Tucson. Senta was furnished with a “want 
list’ from each of the children, who come 
from cities throughout the US and Canada. 
The many gifts ronged from roller skates; 
to a live turtle. Robert Reid, SP brake- 
man, was chairman of the event. 


UNIQUE STOCKING FHLER. Members of the Electrical Department, Los Angeles Shops, 
staged their second annual Christmas Card Fund during the halidays. This is how 
it works. Instead of the men sending cards to one another as they had in the past, 
they figure out how much they would normally spend on cards and postage and 
donate the sum to the fund. And one Christmas card from each family to the “gang” 
is posted on a display board in the department, This year the money wus used 
to provide a little extra Christmas cheer for two fellow electricians who had been 
on sick leave for six months. Shown below with the card display are (I to r) R. A. 
Frederickson, F. A. Andal, J. T. McAllister, A. C. Tellez, H.R. Ardrey and J. McMurtie. 


Adult Service Award 
Goes To SP Machinist 


RussELt Bircu, machinist at our 
Los Angeles General Shops, was 
recently honored by being selected 
one of the ten “best teachers” in 
Southern California by the Cali- 
fornia Council for Adult Educa- 
tion, Southern Section. 

This is the second award pre- 
sented to him within recent years. 
In 1959 he received a plaque for 
his outstanding service in the train- 
ing of apprentices, 

Russell, a veteran of 10 years’ 
service to the city’s Adult Educa- 
tion program, has been a teacher 
of machinist apprentices in both 
adult education and in Junior 
Colleges. 

He moved to Los Angeles from 
Idaho at the age of 18 to learn the 
machinist trade at the SP shops. 
He has been with the company for 
37 years. 

When asked how he felt about 
receiving his most recent honor 
he replied, “I’m like a man who 
is just told his horse has won the 
Irish Sweepstakes and he hasn’t 
even bought a ticket on the race.” 


Harold J. Smith, who retired 
as general storekeeper, San Fran- 
cisco in 1955, has passed away. 


He began his career with SP in 
1909 as a clerk at West Oakland 
Stores and worked his way up in 
the Stores Department at Duns- 
muir, Portland, El Paso and Sacra- 
mento before being named general 
storekeeper in 1944, 
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IN OUR MAILBOX 


Springfield, Oregon 
Dear Editor, 

My husband, J. E. Privat, of 
Privat Jewelers, handed me the 
December, 1960 copy of your 
Bulletin, which he receives as an 
authorized watch inspector for SP. 

I am writing to tell you how 
very much I enjoyed the article 
“The Lengthening Shadow” by you 
which appeared as your editorial 
in the December edition. 1 view 
with growing alarm the dangers 
facing us from the threat of Com- 
munism and am appalled at the 
lack of concern shown by so many 
of our citizens. What can we do to 
wake them up and prove to them 
this is no idle threat? It is encour- 
aging to have a company like 
yours, which employs great num- 
bers of fine Americans, take part 
in alerting them to these dangers. 


For many years | have joined 
with others in our community to 
do what we can to inform and 
educate the average citizen what 
his role must be if we are to keep 
our nation free. Taxation, of 
course, is weakening our ability to 
resist—it is bankrupting our na- 
tion—it is killing individual initia- 
tive. We must not stop until we 
have corrected this trend toward a 
strong, centralized government. 

T hope you will continue to use 
editorials providing your readers 
with material that will cause:them 
to-think—and then to act. 

Very truly yours, ° 
Mrs. JE. Privat 
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George P. LeVin, Los Angeles 
Division fireman, collects and dis- 
tributes magazines and books to 
the SP General Hospital, San Fran- 
cisco, Sawtelle and Wadsworth 
Hospitals, Los Angeles, and the 
San Fernando Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital. He has asked that anyone 
having pocket size magazines or 
books to donate contact him at 
1600 West 45th Street, Los An- 
geles, 62. On his last visit to the 
hospitals LeVin distributed some 
3,000 magazines and books. 


PROMOTIONS 


ACCOUNTING: E. J. Hannan, to 
administrative assistant on the staff of 
the General Auditor; H. F. Frank, to 
assistant to Auditor of Miscellaneous 
Accounts, bath San Francisco. 


ENGINEERING: Paul B. Adams 
and Robert S. Kilpatrick, to general 
water and fuel supervisors, headquarters 
San Francisco; Hobert Kent, to road- 
master, Wells; W. D. Flanary, to road- 


VIRGIL WINKELMAN, roadmaster on the 
Shasta Division (Dorris District), has retired 
after more than 45 accident-free years’ 
service with Southern Pacific. 
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ROMAN MAYER, engineer, has retired after 
44 years of service, all on the Los Angeles 
Division, working most of those years in 
the Imperial Valley. 


master, Klamath Falls; Gordon L. 
Brummett, to roadmaster, Coos Bay. 


TRAFFIC: Floyd L. Miller, to 
freight agent, San Jose; C. A. Gerard, 
to traveling freight & passenger agent, 
Fresno. 

M of WAY: Sidney A. Strong, 
to assistant supervisor of automotive and 
work equipment, Portland. 


OPERATING: H. H. Mayberry, 10 
chief train dispatcher, Eugene; T. F. 
Custer, to chief train dispatcher, Sacra- 
mento. 

SPECIALIZED OPERATIONS: 
Carl F, Fleishman, to assistant super- 
visor, trailer-flatcar service, Office of 
Manager, San Francisco. 

TAX: W. Frank Compton, to as- 
sistant tax and right-of-way agent, 
Phoenix. 

SP PIPE LINES, INC.; J. W. Sims, 
to chief operator-deliveryman, Atwater- 
Stockton; O. €. Morgan, to assistant 
chief operator-deliveryman, Phoenix. 

SD&AE° RAILWAY €O.: W. B 
Barker, to assistant superintendent, San 
Diego. 
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THANKS TO YOU! 


Deserving Happy Retirement 


COAST DIVISION: Tersilio Gros- 
si, laborer; Frank Delves, machinist 
foreman; William Egan, clerk; Walter 
Gilfether, engineer; Fred Tower, en- 
gineer; Nick Aguilar, laborer; Frank 
Maeri, laborer; Bernard Marsland, 
electrician helper; John McMillan, con- 
ductor; John Mendes, water service me- 
chanic; John Riolo, carman; Joseph 
O'Keefe, freight carman; William 
Jones, coach cleaner; George Hoque, 
pipefitter; Joseph Shwartz, conductor; 
Richard York, chair car porter; 
Thomas Gatlin, pipefitter; Fred Ford, 
electrician; Charles Oster, engineer; 
Frank Vannucci, coach cleaner. 


A HALF CENTURY OF RAILROADING came to a close with the retirement of C. V. Long 
(second from left), locomotive engineer on the Rio Grande Division. He was accom 
panied on his last run by Road Foreman of Engines L. J. Adams (left), who at one 
time served as his fireman; and was met at El Paso by many relatives and friends, 
among them D. K, McNear, division superintendent; and W. E. Reynolds, conductor. 
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LOS ANGELES DIVISION: 
Thomas Cerecedes, stevedore; John 
Davis, car inspector; Roscoe Drew, 
brakeman; Benjamin Fronaberger, 
agent-telegrapher; Miguel Galleogs, 
laborer; Artis Jones, chair car porter; 
Homer Seelbach, pipefitter; Gregory 
Watson, yardmaster; Ralph Woods, 
towel aan, 


TUCSON DIVISION: Clarence 
Shaffer, car inspector; Chelsey Dar- 
sey, roundhouse foreman; Vicente 
Raza, track laborer; Miguel Moreno, 
laborer; William McCullough, car- 
penter; Pete Gonzales, track laborer; 
Roy D. Stone, switchman. 


PORTLAND DIVISION: Chester 
Babbe, carman; William Reamy, 
B&B foreman; L. Dan Morgan, en- 
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gineer; William Koufasimes, assist- 
ant extra gang foreman; Nels P. Nel- 
son, carman; Valard Bristow, clectri- 
cian; Byron Bilyeu, B&B carpenter; 
Vaughn Protherose, engineer. 


SHASTA DIVISION: Forrest 
Clark, yardmaster; Horatio Dais, con- 
ductor; Arvid Hakanso, carman; Fred 
Cushing, brakeman. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Vi- 
eenta Arenivas, laborer; Harry Law- 
son, water service supervisor; Anthony 
Ghirard, Joseph Miceli, both black- 
smiths; Jesse Harris, Eleta Ward, 
hoth clerks, 

SACRAMENTO GENERAL 
SHOPS: Edwin Sehmidt, machinist; 
Ralph High, general foreman’s clerk; 
Emil Naser, boilermaker. 

RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Ger- 
ardo Romero, freight carman; Ru- 
perto Mendoza, extra gang laborer; 
Wayne Alkire, machinist; Atanacio 
Bautista, machinist helper. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Hort- 
well Jones, laborer; Albert Evans, 
conductor. 


SALT LAKE DIVISION: James 
H. Smith, engineer; Alipio Volpi, 
carmen; William Shaw, extra gang 
laborer; Tony Maionchi, section labor- 
er; Joseph Maggio, Sr., tool room 
attendant; Robert W. Jones, machin- 
ist helper; Earl Curtis, clerk-baggage- 
man; James Cummins, machinist. 

LOS ANGELES GENERAL 
SHOPS: Heinrich Heukrodt, machin- 
ist; William Chuck, locomotive car- 
penter; Angelo Porco, machinist helper. 

WESTERN DIVISION: John Ber- 
nard, electrician helper; Rolland 
Thompson, switchman; Signe Cle- 
ments, timekeeper; Leroy Clark, lab. 
orer; Frank Tomasich, carman; 
Claude Shaw, janitor; Carl Hatch, 
engineer. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Marcelino 
Avila, mail clerk; Raymond Bam- 
ford, car & bill clerk; David Cain, 
engineer; Russell Corey, freight agent; 
Bruce Kuebler, brakeman; Joseph 
Martinez, track laborer. 
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FREDERICK CROSSETT, assistant car fore- 
mon at San Jose, has retired after an 
accident-free career that spanned nearly 
35 years, 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS: Silvano 
Torres, scrap cutter, El Paso Stores; 
William Noble, stationary fireman, 
Wood Preserving Plant, Eugene; 
Charles Hawkins, welder, Sacramento 
Stores; Felipe Macias, trucker, Los 
Angeles Stores; Arthur Henderson, 
chef, Dining Car Department, Los An- 
geles; Susan Arthur, typist; Edna 
Gandy, clerk, both of Auditor of Dis- 
bursements; Margaret Harrington, 
key punch operator, Auditor of Pay Roll 
Accounts, Joseph Pollock, head clerk, 
Auditor of Disbursements. all General 
Office, San Francisco. 


OUR SYMPATHY 
Deaths in SP Family 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Pen- 
4 Petronilo Arriola, section la- 
John Hardy, switchman; Fred 
Haynes, warchouse foreman; Lee 
Markham, stevedore; John Walker, 
engineer; Jesus Mendoza, stevedore; 
Francis Wright, telegrapher-towerman. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Briee 
Bussel, car oiler; Charles Gregory, 
fireman; Jess O’Dare, engineer; Louis 
F. Miler, B&B carpenter; Earl Pen- 
Jand, laborer; Lloyd Parfit, carpenter. 
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Pensioners: Wilson Blake, ticket clerk; 
John Colistro, carman helper; Cor- 
nelius DeWaal, engineer; Allen Gib- 
son, agent; Sheldon Garrison, engi- 
neer; William Hutton, pipefitter; Ver- 
lin Parker, roadmaster; John Stahl, 
engineer, 

RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Pension- 
ers: Charles Frederick, machinist; 
William Garside, B&B foreman; Gil- 
berto Molina, laborer; Willis Ten- 
Eyek, engineer; Jesus Urteaga, ma- 
chinist helper. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: George Davis, car inspector; 
Mike Demich, track walker; Dolores 
Silva, section foreman; Gust Anast, 
freight carman, 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Pension- 
ers: Albert J. Lundberg, machinist; 
Giles Vanderhoof, engineer. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: Robert Newbill, . engineer; 
Melville Roddick, water service me- 
chanic. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Richard Clausnitzer, roundhouse fore- 
man; Arthur Hollingsworth, painter. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Jack Cara- 
tachea, tamper operator; I’. L. Briggs, 
head estimator; George Geisendorfer, 


CHESTER WOOD, conductor on the Western 
Division, has retired from service after 43 
years with Southern Pacific. 


switchman. Pensioners: Charles Bra- 
den, pipefitter; Clarence Fuller, ma- 
chinist helper. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Pensioners: 
John Allee, towerman; Charles Bern- 
ardini, coach cleaner; Allen Bowcock, 
electrician; Arthur Clark, hostler; 
Joseph Devereaux, conductor; Mel- 
vin Duncan, switchman; Harry Hus- 
ton, machinist; Chris Keller, station 
cleaner; Theodore Kramer, carpenter; 
George Rutter, clerk; George Sealy, 
engineer; Leo B. Ward, brakeman; 
Herbert Winton, head maintenance of 
way clerk. 


SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Pension- 
ers: Lewis French, miliman; Robert 
Mites, electrician. 


COAST DIVISION: Pensioners: 
John Cahill, crossing watchman; Ho- 
bart Carpenter, telegrapher; Charles 
Lauer, machinist helper; Rose Mu- 
sante, coach cleaner; Fred Shulen- 
burg, car foreman. 


GENERAL OFFICE: Pensioners: 


_Harry Pollard, general_fire inspector, 


Engineering; Joseph Moore, chief 
clerk to district freight agent; Albert 
Stewart, head clerk, System Freight 
Traffic; Francis Forrester, office as- 
sistant, Valuation; Wiley Moulthrop, 
general clerk, Vice President—Opera- 
tions; Harold Smith, general store- 
keeper. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Pensioners: 
Raymond Knowlton, special account- 
ant; Arden Nasher, assistant chief 
clerk; Ogle Glanden, conductor. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: Ar- 
thur B. Sexton, clerk; Ralph Boley, 
carman; John L. Rossi, machinist. 
Pensioner: Joseph Silva, assistant fore- 
man. 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS: Pen- 
sioners: Dr, A. L. Berkley, physician 
& surgeon, Hospital Department, Port- 
Jand; Walter Burch, passenger carman, 
Los Angeles Shops; John Lind, watch- 
man, SPSS Lines; Alejandro. Vejar, 
store laborer, Sacramento Stores; Milos 
Donadini, equipment caretaker; “Wil- 
lis Smith, waiter, both Dining ‘Car De- 
‘partment, West Oakland. 
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, “General Hospital ‘Gertrude Atk ae 


Goop 
THINGS 
HAPPEN 


Yes—good things do happen 
when you help—good things 
for the battered victims of 
disasters, for those saved by 
life-giving blood, for the serv- 
iceman or his family needing 
help—in fact, good things for 
all of us, because in one way 
or another every American 
family benefits from the train- 
ing and services provided by 
the Red Cross activities. 


SUPPORT RED CROSS 
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BILL ROBERTSON, -Editor © Noo2- - 


URAY. KIRKLAND, ‘Houston -- 


” Editorial -Representatives: 


“Freight Traffic, Ray A./Burns, SF 


Accounting, A.:L. West, SF - 
Communications, ‘C.:Griggs, SF: 
Engineering, J. F.-O‘Connor, SF’ 
‘Mechanical, Mel Harvey, SF 


» “LA Shops, Nietor Schiro 
“oSgeto. Shops, Jack G-Palmero 


Safély, Pu H. Oakeshoit, SF. 


Purch: & Stotes;J.1.Valdez, Jr, SF 


-NWP,-D.-C. Kilborn; San Rafael 


: “Pac: Elec.; Naney:Reid, LA’ 


PFE; ‘Hays M.:Ferguson; SF 
PMT; Ray:Bradshaw, SF 
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. (Divisions) 


‘Coast, Clyde Evans; San Francisco 

“Los Angeles, J. Ann Macon,:Los Angeles 
Portland, Howard:E. Bailey, Portland 
> Rid’ Grande, Jessye Allen, El Paso 


Sacramento, John A. Collins; Sacramento : 


+ Salt'Lake,-Hugh F. O'Neil, Ogden 72 
“San Joaquin, :R. -S. Crandall,Bakersfield. 
/ Shasta, Grace Pickthorn, Dunsmuir a pees 
ae ; 


‘Tucson’: i 
ire; Oakland Pier 
os 


, Jackie: Stewart, 
Western, Florence: McC! 


WAY TO TICKLE’ 
ALAD 


‘Take him on'the train—a famous 8.P. 
strcamliner! He may not appreciate ail the 
attentive service and the relaxing comforts 
of Pullman 6r Chair .Car travel. But he'lt 
love the medls, the sheer fun of the train, 
and the thillls of the passing show on our 
many scenic toutes: 141 he a trip he'll al- 
ways remonibet-on our Overland Route 
‘past (San Francisco to Chicago or St 
Louis), Shasta ‘Route {S.F-Portland), 
Cast Route (Los Angeles-8.E), Sunset 

“sHoute (L.A.-New Orleans), or Golden 

late Route (L.A.-Chicago).. 


WAY TO TACKLE 
ALOAD 


‘This dainty article of raif freight isa 38-ton 
pre-cast concrete beam, 86 feet long, for use 
in a freeway bridge across Oregon's Wi 
lamette River. Last fall, it and 43 similar 
beams rode Southern Pacific from the Itoss 
Island Sand & Gravel Co. in Portland to” 
the bridge site at Springfield, Ore. How 
alco could they have heen brought there so 
conveniently and efficiently -asin pairson 
S.P flat cars? A concrete cxample of how 
we tackle diffcult and unusual freight 
problems as readily as the easy ones, 


PaCS 
serving tne Golder Empire wlth cae 
ocPIRELINES 


